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(Continued from page 2-2.) 


! a 
\to them the appearance of a public judgment | ciples on which the commonwealth and the laws 


in their favour. A perfect democracy is there-|are consecrated, is lest the temporary pos- 
‘fore the most shameless thing in the world. |sessors and life-renters in it, unmindful of what 
_As it is the most shameless, it is also the most! they have received from their ancestors, or of 
‘fearless. No man apprehends in his person} what is due to their posterity, should act as if 
(he can be made subject to punishment. Cer-|they were the entire masters; that they should 
‘tainly the people at large never ought: for as|not think it amongst their rights to cut off the 


} . - | . . . . 
jall punishments are for example towards the! entail, or commit waste on the inheritance, 


conservation of the people at large, the people by destroying at their pleasure the whole 


? is . . ° | “7 ° ° . ° . . 

at large can never become the subject of pun-! original fabric of their society; hazarding to 
> *. . - 
lishment by any human hand. 


It is therefore | leave to those who come after them, a ruin in- 
of infinite importance that they should not be|stead of a habitation—and teaching these 
suffered to imagine that their will, any more /|sucessors as little to respect their contrivances, 


. : 1: es } a nae 
Where else, in the whole compass of lan-}than that of kings, is the standard of right and | as they had themselves respected the institutions 


guage living or dead, is there to be found so) 
grand and comprehensive a view of the re-| 


sponsibilities and duties of governors, and the} 
governed, and of the true foundations of social 





wrong. They ought to be persuaded they are | of their forefathers. By this unprincipled fa- 
full as little entitled, and far less qualified, with| cility of changing the state as often, and as 
safety to themselves, to use any arbitrary power| much, and in as many ways as there are float- 


rthate . ; 4 io : }. . 7 c ¢ , 
rue | whatsoever; that therefore they are not, under|ing fancies or fashions, the whole chain and 
order, as in the subjoined extract? It is} 


a false show of liberty, but, in truth, to exer-|continuity of the commonwealth would be 


a passage which should be familiar to every |cise an unnatural inverted domination, tyranni-|broken. No one generation could link with 
citizen of this great republic, as containing |cally to exact from those who officiate in the|the other. 


| Men would become little better 


maxims essential to the prosperity and dura-|state, not an entire devotion to their interest, 'than the flies of a summer. 


tion of our free institutions. 


|which is their right, but an abject submission | 


“And first of all, the science of jurisprudence, 


“* All persons possessing any portion of|to their occasional will; extinguishing thereby, | the pride of the human intellect, which, with all 
power ought to be strongly and awfully im-|1n all those who serve them, all moral princi-|its defects, redundancies, and errors, is the col- 


pressed with an idea that they act in trust; 
and that they are to account for their conduct 
in that trust to the one great Master, author 
and founder of society. 

“This principle ought even to be more strong- 
ly impressed upon the minds of those who com- 


pose the collective sovereignty than upon those | 


of single princes. Without instruments, these 
princes can do nothing. Whoever uses in- 


struments in finding helps, finds also impedi- | 
ments. ‘Their power is therefore by no means | 
complete; nor are they safe in extreme abuse. | 


Such persons, however elevated by flattery, 
arrogance, and self-opinion, must be sensible 
that, whether covered or not by a positive law, 
in some way or other they are accountable 
even here for the abuse of their trust. If they 
are not cut off by a rebellion of their people, 


they may be strangled by the very janissaries) 


kept for their security against all other rebel- 


lion. ‘Thus, we have seen the king of France| 


sold by his soldiers for an increase of pay. 
But where popular authority is absolute and) 
unrestrained, the people have an_ infinitely | 
greater, because a far better founded confi-| 
dence in their own power. ‘They are them-| 
selves, in a great measure, their own instru- 
ments, ‘hey are nearer to their objects. | 
Besides, they are less under responsibility to 
one of the greatest controlling powers on earth, 


iple, all sense of dignity, all use of judgment, | lected reason of ages, combining the principles 
‘and all consistency of character, whilst by the|of original justice with the infinite variety of 
very same process they give themselves up a human concerns, asa heap of old exploded er- 
proper, a suitable, but a most contemptible | rors, would be no longer studied. Personal self- 
|prey to the servile ambition of popular syco-| sufficiency and arrogance (the certain attend- 
phants or courtly flatterers. |ants upon all those who have never experienced 

*« When the people have emptied themselves |a wisdom greater than their own) would usurp 
of all the lust of selfish will, which without re-|the tribunal. Of course, no certain laws, es- 
ligion it is utterly impossible they ever should, |tablishing invariable grounds of hope and fear, 
when they are conscious that they exercise, and| would keep the actions of men in a certain 
exercise perhaps in a higher link of the order of| course, or direct them to a certain end. No- 
delegation, the power, which, to be legitimate, | thing stable in the modes of holding property, 
must be according to that eternal, immutable!or exercising function, could form a_ solid 
law, in which will and reason are the same,|ground on which any parent could speculate 
|they will be more careful how they place power |in the education of his offspring, or in a choice 
in base and incapable hands. In their nomi-| for their future establishment in the world. 
nation to office, they will not appoint to the| No principles would be early worked into the 
exercise of authority, as to a pitiful job, but as| habits. 





As soon as the most able instructer 
to a holy function; not according to their}had completed his laborious course of institu- 
sordid selfish interest, nor to their wanton ca-|tion, instead of sending forth his pupil, ac- 
price, nor to their arbitrary will; but they will|compiished in a virtuous discipline, fitted to 


‘confer that power (which any man may well| procure him attemtiofi and respect, in his place 


tremble to give or receive) on those only, in| in society, the Would find every thing altered; 
whom they may discern that predominant pro- | and that he had turned out a poor creature to 
portion of active virtue and wisdom, taken to-|the contempt and derision of the world, igno- 
gether and fitted to the charge, such as in the} rant of the true grounds of estimation. Who 
creat and inevitable mixed mass of human im-| would ensure a tender and delicate sense of 
perfections and infirmities is to be found. {honour to beat almost with the first pulses of 

When they are habitually convinced that no| the heart, when no man could know what would 
evil can be acceptable, either in the act or|be the test of honour in a nation continually 


the sense of fame and estimation. The share, the permission, to Him whose essence is good, | varying the standard of its coin? No part of 


of infamy that is likely to fall to the lot of each 
individual in public acts, is small indeed; the 
operation of opinion being in the inverse ratio 


‘they will be better able to extirpate out of the|life would retain its acquisitions. Barbarism 
\minds of all magistrates, civil, ecclesiastical, | with regard to science and literature, unskil- 
lor military, any thing that bears the least re-| fulness with regard to arts and manufactures, 


to the number of those who abuse power. |semblance to a proud and lawless domination. | would infallibly succeed to the want of a steady 


Their own approbation of their own acts has 


But one of the first and most leading prin-| education and settled principle; and thus the 
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commonwealth itself would, in a few genera-| from this world of reason, and order, and, servance of the sabbath. of which the following 
tions, crumble away, be disconnected into the| peace, and virtue, and fruitful penitence, into | interesting narrative is given : 

Ys . , « ‘ > as ~— e -} 4 ‘ ee To . eo. | . : 
dust and powder of individuality, and atiength | the antagonist world of madness, di cord, vice,|  « At an early hour of the morning, even 
dispersed to all the winds of heaven. leonfusion, and unavailing sorrow. 


|before we had taken our breakfast on board 
* 'T'o avoid, therefore, the evils of inconstan- | Ihe men of this revolutionary age will not ship, 


a single islander here or there, or a gioup 
> »a | ¢ laus > reel . . “he 
cy and versatility, ten thousand times worse than | listen to such calin and elevated wisdom; but) of three or four, w rapped in their large mantles 


co . . . ' : oe ‘ egehy . 
those of obstinacy and the blindest prejudice, | after the blootly circle of revolution, anarchy, | of Various hues, might be seen winding their 


we have consecrated the state, that no man/and despotism, has been again and again trod- Way among the groves, fringing the bay on 


vu east, or descending from the hills and 
1 ° ' ‘Pe. ] 
ruptions but with due caution ; that he should fatal experience that the disposition to pre-|rayine on the north, towards the chapel; and 


never dream of beginning its reformation by|serve must go hand in hand with the ability co} py degrees their number increased, till, in a 
its subversion; that he should approach to the | improve, When the world shall be restored | chor time, every path along the beach and 
faults of the state as to the wounds of a father.!to this happier order of society, in which the 
with pious awe and trembling solicitude. By | men of all ranks will respect the boundaries rupted procession of both sexes and of every 
this wise prejudice we are taught to look with| between public right and private wrong, and age, all pressing to the house of God: Sofee 
horror on those children of their country, who|learn that “ patience will achieve more than! eanoes were round the ship yesterday, and the 
are prompt rashly to hack that aged parent in| force,” and that * circumspection and caus | Janding place had been, so litle thronged, a 
pieces, and put him into the kettle of magi-|tion are a part of wisdom,’ we may look for-| our boats passed to and fro, that one might 
cians, in hopes that, by their poisonous weeds! ward with confidence to the peaceable regene- | have thought the district but thinly inhabited : 


should approach to look into defects or cor-jden, succeeding generations will learn by | the 


over the uplands presented an almost uninter. 


and wild incantations, they may regenerate the| ration of old institutions, to a steady course Of} but now, such multitudes were seen gathering 

paternal constitution, and renovate their father’s | political melioration and private and public|fiom various directions. that the exclamation, 

life. | prosperity, far—far beyond the power of the|« What crowds of people! what crowds of 
“ Society is indeed acontract. Subordinate / fiercest and bloodiest revolution to accom- | people!” was heard from the quarter deck Ha 

contracts for objects of mere occasional interest} plish, In that happier condition of society the | the forecastle. 

may be dissolved at pleasure; but the state ought| name of Edmund Burke will resume its au- 





* Even to inyself, it wasa sight of surprise : 
not to be considered as nothing better than a/ thority, and be placed by the common consent | surprise not at the magnitude of the population, 


partnership agreement in a trade of pepper|of mankind in the same rank with the great |but that the object for which they were evident- 
and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other} masters of philosophy—the Platos, the ‘Tullys ily assembling, should bring together so great a 


such low concern, to be taken up for a little | and the Bacons. 
temporary interest, and to be dissolved by the | 
fancy of the parties. It is to be looked on 
with other reverence ; because itis nota part-| 
nership in things subservient only to the gross! The readers of “* The Friend” will not, I 
animal existence of a temporary and perish-| trust, have forgotten the sketches, drawn for 
able nature. It is a partnership in all science ;} the first voluine of this journal, of those inte- 
a partnership in all art ; a partnership in every resting regions. ‘The missionary Stewart has 
virtue, and in all perfection. As the ends of| again visited them as chaplain of the United 
such a partnership cannot be obtained in many| States’ ship of war Vincennes, and in his recent 


To be continued 
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generations, it becomes a partnership not only | work, entitled “A Visit to the South Seas, &c.”’ | 


between those who are living, but between those| has communicated many highly important par- 
who are living, those who are dead, and those} ticulars respecting the present state of the 
who are to be born. Each contract of each islanders. 

particular state is but a clause in the great pri-| ‘The changes which have taken place since 
meval contract of eternal society, linking the| his former visit, are truly surprising; and we 
lower with the higher natures, connecting the| may no longer doubt that Christianity has 
visible and invisible world, according toa fixed) taken deep root in the hearts of the natives, 


compact, sanctioned by the inviolable oath} and is producing its fruits of order, industry, 


which holds all physical and all moral natures,! temperance, and virtue. The interests of the 


each in their appointed place. This law is not} mercenary foreigners, who crowd into these | 


subject to the will of those, who, by an obliga- 
tion above them, and infinitely superior, are 
bound to submit their will to that law. The! spared no pains to injure in character, and to 
municipal corporations of that universal king-| thwart and harass in their labours. The voy- 
dom are not morally at liberty, at their plea-| agers who have visited Hawaii, have generally 
sure, and on their speculations of a contingent! fallen into the snares of these men, and believed 
improvement, wholly to separate and tear asun-| their misrepresentations of the effects of mis- 
der the bands of their subordinate community, 
and to dissolve it into aneungocial, uncivil, un-| condition of the natives. 

connected chaos of elementary prgpciples. It} ‘The narrativesof Captain Beechey and Capt. 
is the first and supreme necessity only, a ne-| Von Kotzebue are filled with the malevolent 
cessity that is not chosen but chooses, a neces-| falsehoods of these unprincipled adventurers. 


outposts of civilization, have rendered them 


sionary labour, and its influence upon the 


. . . ° | 
sity paramount to deliberation, that admits no/ It is not merely the evidence given by the mis-| 


discussion, and demands no evidence, which sionary Stewart, which authorizes the use of 
alone can justify a resort to anarchy. This’ such severe expressions; for Captain Finch, of 
necessity is no exception to the rule ; because! the Vincennes, whose whole conduct during 
this necessity itself is a part too of that moral) this intercourse with the islanders stamps him 
and physical disposition of things to which! asa man of great caution and sobriety, bears 
man must be obedient by conseut or force ;| full testimony on this point. : 

but if that which is only submission to neces-| The Vincennes anchored off Hawaii, in 


sity should be made the object of choice, the| Byran’s bay, on the 2d of the 10th, 1829. As|and myseif. 
law is broken, nature is disobeyed, and the re-| the missionary station and chapel were in sight, 


inimical to the missionaries, whom they have} 


imultitude. And as my thoughts re-echoed the 
jwords * what crowds of people !’ remembran- 
ices and affections of deep power came over 
;me ; and the silent musings of my heart were, 
‘what achange—whata happy change!’ When 
at this very place, only four years ago, the 
known wishes and example of chiefs of high 
jauthority, the daily persuasion of teachers, 
added to motives of curiosity and novelty, 
could scarce induce a hundred of the inhabit- 
ants to give an irregular, careless, and impa- 
jtient attendance on the services of the sanctu- 
ary. But now, 

| ‘“*Like mountain torrents pouring to the main, 

| From every glen a living stream came forth— 

| From every hill in crowds they hastened down, 

To worship bim who deigns in humblest fane, 

On wildest shore, to meet the upright in heart,’ 


* The scene, as looked on from our ship, in 
the stillness of a brightly beaming sabbath 
morning, was well calculated, with its associa- 
\tions, to prepare the mind for strong impres- 
sions on a nearer view, when the conclusion of 
our own public worship should allow us to go 
ion shore. Mr. Goodrich had apprised us, 
that he had found it expedient to hold the ser- 

vices of the sabbath, usually attended at all the 

other stations at nine o'clock in the morning, 
and at four in the afternoon, both in the fore 
| part of the day, that all might have the benefit 
of two sermons, and reach their abodes before 
nightfall. For, 


‘ 
“+ Numbers dwelt remote, 


And first must traverse many a weary mile, 

To reach the altar of the God they love.’ 

| «“ And it was arranged, that, on this ocea- 
ision, the second service should be postponed 
i till the officers should be at liberty to leave the 
iship. It was near 12 o’clock, when we went 
on shore ; the captain and first lieutenant, the 
purser, surgeon, several of the midshipmen 
Though the services had com- 
menced when we landed, large numbers were 


bellious are outlawed, cast forth, and exiled,|they had an opportunity of witnessing the ob-} seen circling the doors without, but, as we 


hi 
gt 
. 


h 


in 





ere 
we 





afterwards found, 
bility of obtaining places within. The house 
is an immense structure, capable of containing 
many thousands, every part of which was filled, 
except a small area in front of the pulpit where 
seats were reserved for us, and to which we 
made our way, tn slow and tedious procession, 
from the difficulty of finding a spot to place even 
our footsteps without treading on limbs of the 
people, seated on their feet, as closely almost 
as they could be stowed. 

“ As we entered, Mr. Goodrich paused in 
his sermon tll we should be seated. I ascended 
the pulpit beside him, from which I had a full 
view of the congregation. 
attention in the people was only momentary, 
notwithstanding the entire novelty to them of 
the laced coats, cocked hats, and other appen- 
dages of naval uniform. — | can scarce describe 
the emotions experienced, in glancing an eye| 
over the immense number, seated so thickly on 
the matted floor as to seem literally one mass 
of heads, covering an area of more than nine 
thousand square feet. The sight was most 
striking, and soon became, not only to myself, 
but to some of my fellow officers, deeply af- 
fecting.’ 

« From the thousands present, I might select| 
many individuals whose appearance was suc h| 
as to stamp these | impressions indelibly on my 
heart. ‘The aspect of one, at least, | can} 
never forget: and will attempt to describe. 
It was a diminutive old woman, shrivelled by | 
age till little more of her figure, with an ap-| 
pearance of health, was left, than skin and 


only from the inpractica- 


egy e 
Che suspense of 


bone. ‘The style of her features, however, was| 
of the regular and more pleasing character 


found among the islanders, with an amiable: 
and benignant expression, which, in connexion 
with an entirely whitened head, exacted from 
the observer a look of kindness in return. | 
Folded in a large mantle of black tapa, she 
was leaning, when my eyes first fell upon her, 
against a pillar near the pulpit, beside which, 
she was sitting, with her head inclined upwards, 
and her eyes fixed upon the preacher. ‘There 
was not only a seriousness, but a deep pensive- 
ness in her whole aspect that riveted my 
attention: and as Mr. Goodrich proceeded in 
his discourse, a tear was seen occasionally to| 
start in her eye, and more than one made their) 
way down her deeply wrinkled cheeks, upon| 
her mantie. | 
« | had not, in my long absence, so entirely | 
forgotten the native language as not to wndee-| 
stand much that was said. After some time, | 
this sentence was uttered: * We are all sin- 
ners—but we have a God and Saviour, win 
will forgive us our sins, if we ask it of him. It} 
is our duty to pray for this to God—and he} 
hears the prayers of all who approach him| 
in sincerity.’ I happened, at the moment,| 
to look again upon this object—her attitude | 


and aspect were the same, except that her lips| 


moved in the evident and almost audible re- 
petition of the sentence. She again repeated 


it, as if to be certain that she heard and under-| two other gates, similar to that through which | appropriate, to such an edifice. 





,and of joy! 


} others in success and interest, it bids fair, now, 
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Could | be mistaken in the causes and the exceedingly neat. On the side of the square a 
nature of those varied emotions, under the cir- which we entered, and pear the gate, there 
cumstances in which they were beheld; and are three or four good sized houses, but not 
in one, of whom | bad never heard, and whom. differing, exte rnally, from most of the better 
I had never before seen? No, I could not:|kind of native dwellings. These. we were 
and if so—what is the language they speak?! informed, are the dining and sleeping rooms, 
They oat say that this poor woman, grown |otlices, &c., of the king and his household. 
gray in the ignorance and varied degradation| At a considerable distance on the opposite 
of heathenisin, by ‘the lainp tet down from|side, stands the palace—a fine, lofty building 
heaven’ sees herself to be a sinne r, and is op-|of thatch, some hundred or more feet in length, 
pressed to sadness and to sighing under a sense | fifty or sixty broad, and forty or more high— 
of her guilt. But she hears of pardon and | | beautifully finished and ornamented at the 
salvation, freely given to all who will freely from the ground to the peak, and 
receive—hears of the glorious liberty of the along the ridge of the roof, with a rich edging 
gospel, and of all the rich privileges it confers, |of fern leaves, 


le ormers, 
the dark brown of which, in 
even to nigh access and titimate communion |their dried state, contrasts prettily with the 
with the Father of spirtts—hears and believes, | lighter colour, and smoothness of the general 
and sinks before her God, in tears of gratitude | covering. It is enclosed by a handsome and 
‘ substantial palisade fence, with two gates— 
“The simple appearance and every deport-| one large, in front, and a smaljler at the side— 
ment of that obscure congregation, whom band a pebbled area within. 
had once known, and at no remote period,| ‘ As we entered the square, the royal guard 
only as a set of rude, licentious, and wild| were seen under arms, beside the palace, at 
pagans, did more to rivet the conviction of the|the gate we were to pass, in double file of a 
divine origin of the Bible, and of the holy influ- | lhundre 2d men each—the whole being in a com- 


| ences by which it is accompanied to the hearts ple te uniform of white, with cuffs and collars 


/of men, than all the arguments, and apologies, | of scarlet, and black ec: aps. ‘The captain, our 
and defences of Christianity | ever read. jold friend Kahuhu, was at their head, in a 

‘ Towards evening, Mr. Stribling and my-| handsome dress of scarlet, with gold lacings, 
self went again on shore, and remained till late, | and expensive sword. As Captain Finch 
learning from our missionary friends the most} passed, they presented arms, in a style, per- 
gratifying intelligence, in corroboration of the feetly en militaire: and at the same time Ke- 
| opinion formed, in the morning, of the state of kuanoa, now styled the general, from being at 
the people. An entire moral reformation has |the head of the military forces of the king, ap- 


‘taken place in the vicinity of this station. peared at the gate, in the full and rich suit of 


Though latest established, and long far behind|a major general; and with the gracefulness 
and polish of a gentleman, received the captain 
to be not a whit behind the very chiefest in its from the consuls, and ushered him through a 
moral and religious achievements. Instruction | oe door of gvlass, into the interior. 

of every kind is eagerly and universally sought;| « Mr. Jones had said to me, that the king’s 
land only last week, not less than ten ne house was a ve ry beautiful building—the most 
people were assembled at an examination of so of any that had ever been erected at the 
schools. ‘The mission house is daily crowded islands; but scarce any thing that could have 
with earnest inquirers in every right way ; evil been told of it, as a structure in the native style, 
customs and atrocious vices are abandoned ; a | would have prepared me for the coup d’cil, as 
strict outward conformity to good morals ob-| we passed the threshold. 

served ; and numbers, it is hoped and con-| “The whole is one apartment—spacious, 
fidently believed, have yielded and are yielding light, lofty, and truly elegant. All the timbers 


themselves to all the sweet charities and pure jinsight, the numerous posts, rafters, and centre 


affections of genuine piety. 
humble dwelling, now 


From many an pillars, are of a fine substantial size, and of a 
idark, hard wood, hewn with the nicest regu- 
“+ Ts daily heard jlarity. ‘The lashings of sinnit, made of the 
The voice of prayer and praise to Jacob’s God : fibres of the cocoa nut bleached white, are put 
And many a ‘eart in secret heaves the sigh _jon with such neatness, and wrought into so 
To him who hears well pleased the sigh contrite.” |Heaytiful a pattern, at close and regular inter- 
Capt. Finch proceeded to Honolulu, in order | vals, as to give to the posts and rafters the ap- 
to have an interview with the king, and present | pearance of being divided into natural sections 
a letter from the secretary of the treasury. by them; and to produce, by the whiteness 
The following description of the chief’s re-|and nice workmanship of the braid, in contrast 
sidence, proves the great advancement which with the colours of the wood, an effect striking 
|has been made in a few years in the arts of| ‘and highly ornamental. 
civilization. They entered a large white gate; “ But that, which most attracted my admi- 
after passing through which, says Stewart, eee in the building, is an improvement—a@ 
“ We found ourselves in a spacious yard of|device of native ingenuity—of which I was 
some acres, enclosed on all sides by a well|told we then saw the first specimen, and which 
constructed and high fence, and furnished with gives to the interior a finish, as beautiful as 
It isa lining, 


stood it correctly ; and as she did so, a bright} we had passed—one, on another street, in the |between the timbers and the thatch, screening 
and peaceful smile spread over every feature—| direction of the residences of most of the chiets|entirely from sight the grass of which the 


tears gushed rapidly from her eyes, and she hid| in the neighbourhood of the chapel and mission external covering is composed ; 
Could} houses, and the other, inland, 


her face i in the folds of her garment. 


and, which 
towards the |always gave an air of rudeness, and a barn- 


I be deceived in the interpretation of this case?| hill and valleys. Every thing within appeared|yard look, even to the handsomest and best 
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finished of their former establishments. The | circles of our country. 


manufacture is from a small, round mountain} with the dignity and propriety of his demean- 
vine, of a rich chesnut colour—tied horizon-| our ; and still more so, to learn that his private} 
tally, stem upon stem, as closely as possible, | in| 


c harac ter is as unexceptionable, as his public 
the manner, and probably in imitation, of the | appearance e is manly and becoming the station 


painted window blinds of split bamboo, brought ae occupies. 


from the East Indies, once much in fashion,| ‘ At the end of an hour we took our leave, | 
and still occasionally seen inthe United States. | much pleased with the whole entertainment— | 

“ The whole of the inside, from the floor to 
the peak of the roof—a height of at least forty | 
feet—is covered with this, seemingly in one | 
piece ; imparting, by the beauty of its colour half disposed to charge me with having de- 
and entire effect, an air of richness to the|ceived them, in the representations | had made,} 
room, not dissimilar to that of the tapestry,|both in my public account, and private 
and arras hangings of more polished audience le onversations, of the state of advancement! 
chambers. | among the people. On disavowing this, and| 

“The floor also is a novelty, and an expe- | expressing the surprise | had myself experien-| 
riment here: consisting—in place of the ground | ced—notwithstanding my knowledge of their| 
strewn with rushes or grass, as a foundation for | state only four years ago—they replied, that 
the mats, as was formerly the case—of a pave- 
ment of stone and mortar, spread with a cement 
of lime, having all the smoothness and hardness 
of marble. Upon this, beautifully variegated 
mats of Tauai were spread—forming a carpet 
as delightful, and appropriate to the climate, as 
could have been selected. Large windows on 
either side, and the folding doors of glass at 
each end, are hung with draperies of crimson 
damask ; besides which, and the mats on the Conti 
floors, the furniture consists of handsome pier | Hayti, where 
tables, and large mirrors a line of glass|no churches exist, there are yet spots devoted 
chandeliers suspended through the centre, with|to the sepulture of the dead. These conse- 
lustres and candelabra of bronze, ornamented ic rated places, adorned with many a memorial 
or-molu, affixed to the pillars lining the sides|of affectionate regret, enjoy a kind of special | 
and ends of the apartment ; and of portraits in |sanc tity from associations of love as well as 
oil of the late king and queen, taken in London, | religion, and turn aside m: iny a pilgrim, there | 


placed, at the upper end, in carved frames )to offir his evening and morning incense of} 
richly gilt. 


the guards still on post, presenting arms again| 
as we passed. The officers expressed them- 
selves astonished at the reception ; and seemed | 











the truth then must be, which is unquestion: ibly 
the fact, that the reports given of the people | 
by the missionaries and by visiters, have by ue 
means kept pace with the rapid strides making | 


by them, in the various departments of civi-| 
lization and refinement.” 


Recent communications from a Traveller in| 
hero p 


d from page 233. 





“Inthe country districts of 


: of 


| prayer and praise. One sees frequently, in| 
“Such, dear H , is the reception room |tie mountain pathway, crosses adorned with 


of his majesty of Hawaii, i in 1829. Contrasted |¢ haplets of fre sh no »wers, just placed by the | 
with the one, into which you were received, jh: ands of affection, as the matin sacrifice of a! 
in 1823—in those days considered highly e-|holy passion that survives the cold oblivion of| 
spectable and elegant—and with that, in side h|the orave. 3y the road ascending to La Coupe} 
Lord Byron and suit were ushered, in 1825,|and Bellevue, under a kind of grove of forest} 
the difference is equal, almost to the improve- ltrees, is one 
ments that would take place in a century, in the|Tombs and 





of these 


public cemeteries. | 


crosses are there seen decked’ 
abodes of royalty in most other countries; and | with many a fading tribute of fresh- gathered | 


greater than that which now exists be weer i|blossoms. It looks a pretty, wild, secluded | 
the new and the old rooms in Windsor Castle. | spot, and the chequering of the white tombs| 
I do not fear being thought extravagant, in} with the shadows of the pend: int foliage, at the 
saying that the palace of Kaurkraovu.t would, first view, excites a sense of melancholy be auty; 
even in the royal park, form a rustic pavilion,|but the charm vanishes upon near examina- 


in which his majesty of England might occa-|tion, and the offering of early flowers, or cof- 
sionally lounge, not only with comfort, 
with delight.” 


but |fins in mason-work, under canopies, painted 

| with most provoking minuteness, 
After going through the ceremonies of a! mented with hideous death’s heads, 
royal presentation, 


and orna- 
is at once 


|< lestroyed in all its sentimental charm, by the} 
** The king invited the captain and officers to| existence of peor ty and bad taste. It was 


a glass of wine, and led the way to a side table, |here we took leave of our friends journeying | 
handsomely laid with a superb set of cut glass,|to the mountains, while we, continuing our} 
stained and ornamented with cameos in white, | travel in the plains, found ourselves in half an| 
on large trays of silver plate. This movement hour at Digneron, the plantation of the trea-| 
broke up the form: lity of the seated circle, and |surer-general. 


various familiar groups were formed in dif. | * Lands newly denuded of their forest show- 
ferent parts of the room, engaged in easy and ‘ed the continual progress of cultivation. We! 
pleasant conversation. icrossed the Grande Riviere, wide, stony, and 

*“'Tamenamena IIJ., or as more generally |desolate, having in view the dark mountain 
styled, Kavikeavvtt, instead of the little boy | gorge, through which it poured its waters to| 
you knew, in 1825, is now a fine, stout young |the plains. A sort of unproductive common 
man of sixteen: as graceful, we'l-bred, and|stretched through half a mile of our road,! 
perfectly gentleman-like in his whole deport- | where asses were feeding, and geese swimming 


meat, as any lad of his age in the most polished |in the narrow rills. Clusters of green trees,| 


i 
I was highly gratified | 


jand rugged mountains, 


| house. 


low, hazel-tinted mould. 


een 


heavy and leafy, that rose along the edge of 
an elevated line, told our approach to the fer. 
tile scenes of Digneron. Ascending a little 


broken ground, we beheld before us the long 
aqueduct on circular arches ; in the groves of 
mangoes, oranves, avocados, and other fruits, 
that, contrasting their verdure with the dark 
or diversifying the 
bright level space of the outstretched plains, 
formed green walks and shadowy bowers. 
Beside it the proprietor’s dwelling, a new, spa- 
cious, and elegant edifice, terraced on a gen- 
tle rise, was in front of the mill and boiling- 
The gardens were extensive. Its 
rich in umbrageous foliage and fra- 
grant blossoms, gratified the senses and sooth- 
ed the feelings with enjoyment and repose. 
The water-mill was similarly constructed with 
that of Moquet. ‘There was here the busy 
stir of labour. Carts were rapidly passing 
and repassing with canes from thie fields. The 
mill wheels were rolling on with their still, 
dull sound of rushing waters; while horses, 
asses, mules, cows, and sheep, pressed eager- 
ly around the feeding places for the skimmed 
refuse of the boiling-house.”’ 

‘1830. Aug. 7. We had rested at Moquet 
‘for the night, it “was Saturday morning—all 
toil on the estate had ceased till the following 
Monday, according to the regulations of rural 
rest in the code of agricultural labour. This 
being the general market day throughout the 
republic, the cultivators were stirring betimes 
to visit the neighbouring town and city. Lob. 
‘served at the door of the sugar works of Mo- 
|quet, some half-dozen panniered asses, and 
women and men in their clean market dresses, 
|engaged in the turmoil of apparent traffic. 
A number of gourds, recently filled with syrup, 
were arranged on the ground, or placed in the 
panniers ; other empty ones were being filled 
at the coolers ; and for the syrup so supplied, 
money was received by the manager at the 
boiling-house door. I found these were the 
cultivators of the property who came hither 
to purchase, for the weekly market, the pro 
duce from whose sale they were eventu: sly to 
draw their division of property. ‘This is the 
usual practice. ‘The circumstance is import- 
ant, not merely as showing in part the demands 
for home consumption, but as exhibiting, and 
so it was pointed out to me, a most valuable 
moral feature in the existing operation of the 
rural Jaw. As each person 
from the entire proceeds of 


avenues, 


a share 
estate, it 


draws 
the 


| becomes each person's interest to see that no 


part of the property be diminished by theft. 
Every one is obviously interested .in concen- 
trating all his market purchases at the mills at 
which he derives a relative profit. Hence 
every week of the crop realises a cash sale of 
some part of the proceeds, through the deal- 
ings of the cultivators themselves, while a 
principle of rigid honesty is established in the 
management of the general concerns. The 
Haytien proprietor, | am told, never has to 


,complain that the estate is pilfered.” 


“| had now seen a great portion of the Cul 
de Sac, examined its cultivation, observed its 
‘soil, the deep black earth, and the warm, mel- 
The fertility of these 
plains is inexhaustibly great—a little effort 


he 


0) 
ort 
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puts it into a state of tillage, and the: facilities 
of irrigation render it constantly productive. 


| witness the washing of regeneration and cir-| 
jcumecision of the spirit, that they might be 


ever, that he may have his share in the scramble, 
while any thing is to be got; this is, as if 


Perpetual spring appears to rest everywhere ;| Israelites indeed, Jews inward, and the seed of| cumber, not retirement, and gain, not content, 


but was it not that the Grande Riviere, and the 
stream of the Riviere Blanche, directed by the 
labours of art, pour the refreshment of their 
waters through all parts of the surface, the 
soil, with all the advantages of its great 
natural fertility, must have continued an irre- 
claimable wilderness. ‘The clouds, attracted 
by the high mountains that line the plains to 
the north and south, seldom shed upon them 
light invigorating showers. At stated seasons 
the rains descend, but in such torrents that 
they wash as well as saturate the soil with 
moisture, and the rivers, increased into floods, 
convert the whole district subjected to their 
influence into a steny and sterile desert. 

‘« Vast as are the resources of the land, pro- 
perties, when offered for sale, bear compara- 
tively a small value. Its wealth, from the 
very irrigation required, can be commanded 


only by artificial means. The difficulty of ob-| 


taining labourers, and the great outlay requir- 
ed fur the restoration of the old sugar works, 
or rather for the erection of new ones, render 
a great capital an essential requisite in the 
first instance, in order to the establishment of 
sugar estates on the ancient system. ‘The 
people of Hayti, in general, are not sufficiently 
moneyed men for this purpose ; and as the la- 
bourers are paid, not by wages, but by a por- 
tion of the proceeds, it is evident that whatever 
occurs in the returns of a sugar estate to 
disappoint the proprietor, must occasion loss 
to the cultivator. The progress of sugar 
tillage, therefore, on the old plan, must always 
be greatly retarded in this country.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Frend.” 
SELECTIONS FROM THE HISTORY AND 
WRITINGS OF FRIENDS. 

John Chambers was one whom it pleased 
the Lord to visit very early, in order to pre- 
pare and sanctify him as a chosen vessel for 
his service, and whilst but a youth, to endue 
him with a gift in the ministry ; in which being 
faithful, he grew and became skilful in the 
word of righteousness and mysteries of Christ’s 


succeed their parents in the line of righteous-| 
ness. 

Thomas Wight, of Cork, was born in the’ 
year 1640, and lived to the advanced age) 
of 84. During his apprenticeship, he heard! 
of a Quaker’s meeting to be held in the neigh- | 
bourhood of his residence at Bandon, which 
curiosity drew him to attend. Finding the 
people sat silent a long time, he began to be 
very uneasy, and to think, that as he had heard} 
the Quakers were witches, he might be be- 
witched if he staid much longer. However, | 
he waited until Francis Howgill rose and ut-| 





tered these words: “ Before the eye can see, it 
must be opened; before the ear can hear, it 
must be unstopped ; and before the heart can 
| understand, it must be illuminated.’ This 
isentence, as Francis opened it to the con- 
gregation, made a deep impression upon 
Thomas’s mind, and he became in measure’ 
convinced of the truth of the doctrine 
preached; but the prejudice of education, and 
the reproach cast on him by his relations for 
going to a Quaker meeting, very much wore) 
\off those impressions, until, through the| 
powerful preaching of Edward Burrough,| 
reaching to the state of his soul, he was again | 
| convinced of the necessity of obedience to the) 
idivine will, and he now resolved to pursue| 


z= by faith in Christ Jesus, and so} 





| the path of duty through all the difficulties and/ 
| Opposition that might attend him. He became 
‘a by-word among his relatives and acquaint- 
ances, which he bore patiently, not wasting 
|his strength by needless disputation, but re- 
| tiring into silence, solitude, and reading the holy 
| Scriptures, he was taught in the school of 
'Christ. From conviction that it was his reli- 
| gious duty, he adopted the plain language and 
‘garb of Friends, on which account he was cast 
off by his relations, and lived some time with 
|his master, who highly respected him, for his 
singular faithfulness and tvustiness in his ser-| 
‘vice. Entering afterwards into business for! 
himself, the way soon opened for acquiring} 


great riches ; but he was stopped in the pur-| 








kingdom, and having a dispensation of the|Suit by an intimation, deeply affecting his mind| 


gospel committed to his trust, a necessity was that he could not be heir of two kingdoms. | 
> 


were the duty and comfort of a Christian. O! 
that this thing was better considered! for by 
not being so observable nor obnoxious 10 the 
law as other vices are, there is more danger, 
for want of this check. It is plain that most 
people strive not for substance, but wealth. 
Some there be that love it strongly, and spend 
it liberally, when they have got it. Though 
this be sinful, yet more commendable than to 
love money for money’s sake. ‘That is one of 
the basest passions the mind of man can be 


| captivated with : a perfect lust ; anda greater, 


and a more soul-defiling one, there is notin the 


| whole catalogue of concupiscence—which con- 


sidered, should quicken people into a serious 
examination, how far this temptation of love of 
money hath entered them ; and the rather, be- 
cause the steps it maketh into the mind are 
almost insensible, which renders the danger 
greater. ‘Thousands think themselves uncon- 
cerned in the caution, that yet are perfectly 
guilty of the evil. How can it be otherwise, 
when those that have, from a low condition, 
acquired thousands, labour yet to advance, 
yea, double and treble those thousands; and 
that with the same care and contrivance by 
which they got them? Is this to live com- 
fortably, or to be rich?) Do we not see how 
early they rise ; how late they go to bed ? how 


| full of the ‘change, the shops, the warehouse, 


the custom-house ; of bills, bonds, charter par- 
ties, &c. they are? running up and down as 


if it were to save the life of a condemned 


innocent. An insatiable lust, and therein un- 
grateful to God, as well as hurtful to man, who 
giveth it to them to use, and not to love ; that 
is the abuse. And if this care, contrivance 
and industry, and that continually, be not from 
the love of money, in those that have ten times 
more than they began with, and much more 
than they spend or need, I know not what tes- 
timony man can give of his love to any thing.” 


HICKSITE REVIEW EXAMINED-—NO., 1. 


An article appeared in Gould’s Advocate of 
12th month, the 18th, headed “the Creed,’ 


upon him to preach the same in the love of| Hereupon he retrenched his worldly concerns,) and designed, as it would seem, as a review of 
Christ which constrained him thereunto ; and and devoted himself to the service of truth,| the testimony of the Society of Friends on the 
he freely ministered of the gift he had received, | preferring the fruits of righteousness and peace/ continent of America. It was continued 
according to the ability God gave, as a good| to the acquisition of wealth and worldly gran-| through the successive numbers of the Advo- 
steward and servant to many for the Lord’s deur. | cate down to that of the third month, in which 
sake, labouring for the salvation of souls.} William Penn. Christ bids his followers) the subject appears to be brought to a close. 
More particularly he was zealously concerned} take “ heed and beware of covetousness,”’ and | When the article in the 12th month appeared, I 
that those who had known God's gracious} he giveth a reason for it, that carrieth a most}saw that the Hicksites were about to give 
visitation to their souls, might, in a special] excellent instruction in it ; “ for (saith he) a| further evidence of their dissent from us on the 
manner, beware of an inordinate love and de-| man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of} doctrines of the Christian religion, and I was 
sire after the lawful things of this world, lest) the things which he possesseth.” * ‘Truly it is| willing that they should do it in their own way, 
thereby the good seed should be hindered and a reproach to a man, especially the religious | without being in the least degree diverted from 
bringing forth fruit to perfection. He was| man, that he knows not when he hath enough ; jit by any reply from us. Presuming that they 
earnest with such, who having been descended | when to leave off; when to be satisfied. Phat have finished what they intended to say on the 
from godly parents, that had served the Lord| notwithstanding God sends him one plentiful subject, I think it proper to make a few remarks 
faithfully, and been honourable in his church,} season of grain after another, he is so far from! on this Review. ; 

were of pretty orderly conversationamong men,! making that the cause of withdrawing from | The writer of the article before us has 
and had a clean and plain outside, and a form of the traffic of the world, that he makes it a|thought proper to use for a signature the 
religion by education, that they should not trust} reason for launching further into it; as if the| single letter L. probably, Lewis—and not 
in these things, but be earnestly concerned to! more he hath, the more he may. He therefore improbably, Evan Lewis—the author of the 
seek after God for themselves, that they might| reneweth his appetite, bestirs himself more than| Defence of Klas Hicks, and now understood 


. 
| 
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to be the conductor of the Advocate. 
paper itself is the Hicksite Journal. The pri- 
mary object cf the publication, we are told in| 
an editorial article jn the first number of the 
first vol. was “to illustrate the character and 
principles” of their Socie ty. edi- 
torial article, vol. 1, p. 384, we are told 
that “the editorial department will be under 
the exclusive control of members of the So 

ciety of Friends’—that is, the Hicksites. 
Again, in vol. ii, p. 404, another editorial 
article says, ** Nothing shall be admitted into 
its pages but that which is in every respect ap- 
propriate to the Society of Friends [ Ilicksites | 
and worthy of preservation ;" &c. We may 

therefore reasonably conclude, not only that 
the Advocate is entirely a Hicksite Journal— 

is under their control, subservient to then 


The 


In another 


POD, 


views, and supported by their patronage—but 
that the series of articles before us was con- 
sidered “in every respect appropriate’ to 
their Society—* and worthy of preservation,” 
as calculated to * illustrate the character and 
principles” of the sect. 

The writer bas selected for a motto or text, 
a quotation, which seems to be from the Scotch 
bard Burns—though considerably changed in 
its phraseology. 


| 


“ Could we see ourselves as others see us 
It would from many a folly free us 


And silly notion.” 
| 


On entering upon a Review of a Testimony | 
in which the eight yearly meetings of Friends on} 
the continent of America had united on the most| 
important doctrines of the Christian religion, | 
it might have been expected that an individual! 
possessing the least degree of serious regard | 
for the subjects, or respect for the feelings of | 
so large a body of Christians, would not have! 
selected for his pattern the Scotch poet, when 
writing on one of the most contemptible sub- 
jects. 1 suspect, however, if Burns were now | 
living, he would not feel himself in the least 
degree honoured by his copyist. 

The writer in the Advocate has practically 
illustrated the application of his text. They 
have claimed the character of tolerants, have 
complained of controversy, and said much! 
against attaching importance to doctrines. 
And yet, now that they are separate from us, 
and are not at all responsible for what we! 
profess—they have made a deliberate attack| 
upon us, for the Testimony that we have! 
issued in regard to the doctrines which we} 
hold. But further—it has been a sentiment’ 
with the Society of Hicksites, ‘* belief is not a 
voluntary act of the mind, but is derived from| 
evidence that we cannot resist.”” Quaker, vol. | 
i, p. 186—that aman “cannot believe any 
thing but what the divine light gives him an| 
evidence of, and this he must believe, and he 
cannot resist it.”’ ib. 146. E. Hicks called it! 
** nonsense” to trouble themselves about what 
their friends believed—see the last quoted 
page. And surely if the censure will fully| 
apply to any class of people upon earth, it will! 
to those who have adopted his sentiments. | 
For these not only to enter into doctrinal con-| 
troversies, but to attack other religious socie-| 
ties for their belief, is singularly absurd. Do 


itheir very language. 


ithe absurdities 


tute evidence—that nobody can 


of \ believe 
them? If so, their opposition could answer no 
other purpose than to show their hostility to a 
society with which they have no connexion. 
They must also be extremely uncharitable in 
discrediting the solemn declarations of so many 
thousand individwals, who say decidedly that 
do in question. 
the subject on this vround—admit that 


thes beheve 


P) ice 


they suppose some people believe the doctrines 


the doctrines 


contained in the ‘Testunony—and that there 1s 
a probability that others will believe them— 
the only supposition on which an attack could 
possibly be reconciled—and on the principle 
stated inthe Quaker—it must be through the 
evidence of the divine light, that it is already 
beheved by some, and may be believed by others. 
They then must array on their 
own principles) against the evidence of the 
divine light—admitting at the same time that| 
they cannot resist it! ! 


i ! 
themseives 


Again—they have en-| 
deavoured to persuade the public, and their 
own party, that they hold the original doctrines 


lof the Society of Friends—without this, they| 


know that their claims to the property of the} 
society would rest upon no foundation at all: | 
but while insisting that they hold the doctrines 


|of the early members of the society, their bit-| 


terest censure upon us Is for expressing our) 
belief in perfect accordance with the senti-| 
ments of our primitive Friends, and mostly in 
\ There is not a single 
point of doctrine in the Testimony, which bas 
been condemned 
clearly and unequivocally the doctrine of our 
primitive Friends, 


Ata time when our opponents are claiming’ 
to hold the doctrines of our predecessors in} 
religious profession, it is of importance toturn 
upon them the evidences which they them- 
selves afford, that they do not. It is not desir-| 
able to widen the field of controversy on the 
present occasion, but to show in the first place 
that they are carrying on an offensive wat 
against the of 
while we are standing in their defence. 
confining them to this point, I do not intend 


doc trines 


|/to abandon the cround of the correctness of 


the principles we hold, nor to deprive myself 
of the privilege of showing, as we pass along, | 
iz which our opponents are 
involved. | 

The article in the Advocate is headed with! 
the word “ Creed.”’ They have called the} 
‘* Doctrines of Friends” a creed. The pam-} 
phlet of Extracts, compiled by the meeting for} 
sufferings in Philadelphia—a mere tract, was| 
called a creed. The declarations of the seve-| 
ral yearly meetings have received the same} 
distincuon, and now the * testimony of the So-| 
ciety of I'riends on the continent of America” 
is called a creed. From these facts it appears 
that the Hicksites consider the term as em- 
bracing doctrinal publications, whether books} 
or pamphlets—or published by meetings or} 
individuals. And yet they have contended 
that the Society of Friends never had a creed 
—which, with the latitude they have taken in 
the construction of the term, would be equiva- 


| lent to saying that the Society never had a book 


or a pamphlet, on doctrinal subjects, published 


. J | 
in the review, which is not 


our predecessors,| opinion, that Friends require all their mem- 


sense shquid be ashamed of such play upon 
words, excite and mislead the ignorant, 
The writer of the review before us, shows that 
this stratagein is completely exhausted, and 
that a resort to it can amount to nothing but 
an exposure. He acknowledges that * every 
religious association has an undoubted right to 
adopt a creed for themselves.”’ Advocate, 
vol. il, p. 405. How different is this sentiment 
from the declamation which we have heard 
for more than eight years. Again, to keep up 
the old strain, he tells us, ‘* that the early 
Friends bore a clear and decided testimony 
against all creeds, and confessions of faith, and 
systems of religion, which did not proceed from 
the light of the Spirit, enlightening the under- 
standing in matters of faith and worship.” ib. 
What then? Did they bear a testimony against 
such creeds or contessions of faith, or systems 
of religion as proceeded from that dis ine source? 
Did they ever beara testimony against writing 
books, to set forth the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion—or declarations for the same 
purpose, either by meetings or by individuals? 
The history of the Society in early times ex- 
hibits a continual series of books and pam- 
phlets on the doctrines which they held. 

The writer in the Advocate was aware of 
this fact, and yet he attempted to draw a distinc- 
tion which does not exist—by casting a reflec- 


to 


‘tion on our proceedings, for which there is 
| not the 


least foundation. And what is the 
more remarkable, both the writer in the Ad- 
vocate and the mass of his readers must know, 
perfectly well, that there is not the least sha- 
dow of reason for the insinuation. ‘ It is 
true” says he, “ that they [early Friends] were 
induced to give to the world, at different times, 
declarations of what they believed, to meet and 
refute false charges; but not in the character 
of a system of religion to be adopted and sub- 
scribed to by all their members.”” p. 405. It 
is really surprising that any man of intelli- 
gence should produce an impression on public 


bers to subscribe tothe “ declarations” 
have been 
meetings. 


which 
published by the several yearly 
He must know that this is not the 
And so palpable an attempt at misre- 
presentation can admit of no apology. If he 
should deny intending to convey the idea which 
I have mentioned, we may well inquire what 
he did intend to convey? It was either this, 
or it was nothing which could have any possi- 
ble relation to an article attacking the “ Tes- 
timony”’ as a ** creed.” 


case, 


(To be continued.) 


Epistle from our Yearly Meeting held in Phi- 
ladelphia, by adjournments, from the 18th 
of the 4th month to the 23d of the same, in- 
clusive, 1831. 

To the quarterly and monthly meetings of 
Friends in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, &c. 

Dear F RIENDs, 

‘This meeting has been bowed in an bumbling 
sense of the inroads which the Spirit of the 
world has, in numerous instances, made upon 


our highly favoured Society; under which ex- 


they suppose the doctrines are totally desti-| either by meetings or individuals!! Men of} ercise, the minds of many brethren have been 
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engaged in fervent travail, that the cause of, strengthening the corrupt propensities of na- 
weakness and faultering may be searched into 
and removed. We ardently desire that our 
beloved friends, who have been strengthened 
to withstand the torrent of infidelity which has 
passed through our borders, and experienced 
deliverance wrought, where no way could be 
discovered by the wisdom of man, may be fully 
impressed with the awful responsibility of the 
profession which we are making to the world, 
and of the obligation we are under, to bring 
forth fruits answerable to the favours which, 
in unmerited merey, bave been extended to us. 
Under this engagement, and in the feeling of 
gospel love, we are concerned to present to} 
the members of this meeting some considera-! 
tions which have been brought before us on 


ture, they become widely estranged from a life 
of self-denial and the knowledge of the Cross 
of Christ; and that many so far fall into the 
temptations of the e emy of all righteousness, 
as to attend at places of public amusement, 

An indulgence in or conmvance at undue 
liberties, renders it very ditheult for overseers 
or other concerned Friends to extend avatling 
labour towards the young and rising geneva- 
tion; and when these inconsistencies exist in 
the families of members actively engaged in 
our religious Society, monthly meetings be- 
come enfeebled, and an obstruction to a right 
advancement is often felt. 

The discipline of the church of Christ, stand- 
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when the summer and autumn have been very wet, 
the sueceeding winter has been mild; and that when 
northeast winds have prevatied after wet seasons, 
the winter has been cold and cloudy, but without se- 
vere frost, probably owing to the ground upon the 
opposite 


shores of the continent bew g 


sumilar to that on this side of the channel. 


in a state 

Supposing the ground to contain less water in the 
commencement of winter, on account of the opera- 
tion of the drains and improvements before men- 
tioned, more of the water atforded by dissolving 


snows and cold rains in winter will necessarily be 
} 


absorbed vy it; and in the end of February, however 
dry the ground may have been at the w inter solstice, 
it will almost always be found saturated with water ; 
and as the influence of the sun is as powerful on the 
last day of February as on the Lith of October, and 
itis the high temperature of the ground in the latter 
period which occasions the difference of tempera- 


ture in those opposite seasons, Mr. Knight thinks 


several subjects. ' 


ing in that which ts pure, itis only the wisdom 


from above which can give authority to it: 


Our primitive Friends, scrupulously nnd 


\ hence, where any whose life and conduct are 
ing the precepts of our blessed Lord and his} not according to the leadings and government 
apostles, were led not only into the disuse of,| of the spirit of truth, are active in putting the 
but into a testimony against many customs and| discipline in practice, a veil is gradually drawn 
practices which, through the corruption that is| over the purtty of discipline, and a way opened 
in the world, were esteeined either as lawful,!| for increasing weakness and deviation. 

or of trivial consequence. Relying upon the| May quarterly and monthly meetings enter 
testimony of the Spirit of Christ inwardly | deeply into this concern, which has, for its 
opened upon their understandings, they stood) object, the essential well being of our reli- 
firm aguinst the deceitful workings of the spi-| gious Society; and may our members generally 
rit of the world in its various plausible appear-| be aroused to diligent, impartial, tender la-, 
ances: hence, though grievous sufferings and| bours both in meetings and in our families, 
many deep afflictions ensued, yet, remaining | that through divine assistance an eflectual stop 


unshaken in their allegiance, they were ena-| may be put to the current of degeneracy which |?! water, and that at 
: | : ‘ jor one-fortieth part of the distance to the centre, the 


bled to hand down to their successors in reli-| is fast setting in upon us; that, being through 
gious profession, a noble and illustrious exam-| the power and virtue of the spirit of our bless- 
ple of the purity and holiness of the Christian) ed Lord, brought from under the bondage of 
religion. ‘corruption which so greatly abounds in the! 

It requires no very close examination to dis-| world, we may become more evidently clothed | 
cover, that the ardent love and heavenly mind-! With that beauty and comeliness which adorns | 


edness which so conspicuously marked their 
footsteps, have much declined ; and that for 
want of a faithful submission to the leadings 
and restrictions of the spirit of truth, graciously 
afforded us by our holy Redeemer, much weak- 
ness and many deviations are common within 


it cannot be doubted, that ifthe soil be rendered more 
cold by the absorption of water at nearly the freez- 
ing temperature, the weather of the spring must be, 
lo some extent, injuriously affected—Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


Temperature of the Earth.—lIt is stated that the 
evidence is accumulating in favour of the theory, 


that the temperature of the earth increases as we 


descend below its surface. In some places, by means 
of natural and artificia! excavations, the earth has 
been penetrated to the depth of 1600 feet. The re- 
sult of the observations made in the different excava- 
tions in different parts of the globe is, that there is 
*“an increase of heat amounting to about 1 deg. of 


|Fahrenheit for every 46 feet in depth; that at the 


depth of 10,000 feet the heat would be sufficient to 
at the depth of about 100 miles, 


heat would be intense enough to melt most of the 
earths and stones that are known to enter into the 
composition of the globe.” This theory, says the 
American Almanac, if established, is calculated to 
have an important bearing on the explanation of the 
phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes, and opens 
a wide field for the speculations of the natural histo- 


ithe true church, and as lively stones be built) rian and geologist.—Christian Advocate. 


: 
up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to} 
offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God | 


by Jesus Clirist. 
Sigued on behalf of the meeting. 
| Witi1am Evans, 


An ingenious plan (says an Engli8h Review) for 
|increasirg the power of the voice, has been carried 
}into execution at Attercliff’s church, near Sheffield. 
| It is effected by erecting a concave sounding board, 


Clinily tn Gs nactian th | to act asa reflector behind the reading desk and pul- 
our borders. Some by their dress and de- erk lO the meeting oe year. | vit, with the speaker's voice neer the focus of the 
meanour appear to entertain so little respect} Hannau PavL, jconcave. The effect of this reflector, it is said, in- 


for our religious testimonies, as scarcely to| 
acknowledge connexion with us. Others, 
whose apparel is more consistent, give way to 
extravagance tn the furniture of their houses ; 
and, in their intercourse withthe world, swerve | 
from the plain scripture language, often com-! 
plying with the customary salutations and coin- 
pliments, and make use of the names of months | 
and days, given in honour to the false deities of | 
the heathen. Some members, though plain| 
themselves, yet permit their offspring, even 
while quite young, to deviate from plainness | 
and simplicity in their apparel and conversa- 
tion ; hence the hands of parents becoming 
weakened, they find, when greater departures | 
from the path of rectitude appear, they are! 
unable to discharge their awful and important} 
trust with that integrity and religious weight| 
which our Christian profession enjoins. ‘There | 
is much reason to fear that the love of the| 
world, manifest in an inordinate desire for the! 
accumulation of wealth, the giving of parties, 
and allowing children to learn music and 
other fashionable accomplishments, asthey are 
called, not only draw the youth and others into 
much vain and hurtful conversation, but, 





Clerk to the women’s meeting this year. | creases the power of the voice five times beyond 
| the ordinary volume, so that it can be heard in the 
most distant corner of the church.—Jb, 


CLIMATE OF ENGLAND, 


In a paper recently published in the Transactions | Heat of the night in London.—The celebrated me- 
of the Horticultural Society of London, Mr. Knight} teorologist, Luke Howard, discovered a very singu- 
says that he entertains no doubt whatever but that| lar difference between the temperature of the night 
our winters are generally a good deal less severe|it the metropolis and in the country a few miles 
than formerly ; our springs more cold and ungenial; | distant. On an average of ten years, the night tem- 
our summers, and particulafly the latter part of them, | perature of London was found to be considerably 
as warm, at least, as they formesly were; and our| the highest, giving 44 deg. 80 min. while that of the 
autumns considerably warmer. In accounting for |country was only 41 deg. 10 min, The mean varia- 
these changes, our author observes, that, within | tion of the temperature from the heat of the day to 
the last fifty years, very extensive tracts of ground, | the cold of the night, is, in London, 41 deg. 34 min. ; 
which were previously covered with trees, have been | in the country, 15 deg. 40 min., the greater mean va- 
cleared, and much waste land has been enclosed and | riation being 4 deg. 4 min. in the country. It ren- 
cultivated; and by means of drains and improve-|ders the preceding facts more striking that the 
ments in agriculture, the water from the clouds has/| same does not hold of the temperature by day, the 
been more rapidly carried off. From these circum-| 4verage difference between the metropolis and coun- 
stances, the ground becomes more dry in the end of | try, when taken by the month, being sometimes 
May than it was formerly, and it consequently ab-| above,sometimes below, and at othersnearly parallel 
sorbs and retains much more of the warm summer | With that in the country.—/6. 

rain than it did in an uncultivated state; and as wa-| — 

ter in cooling is known to give out much heat to} Palm Leaf Hals.—Most of our readers have no 
surrounding budies, much warmth must be communi-| idea, probably, of the extent to which the manufac 
cated to the ground, and this cannot fail to affect the | ture of palm leaf hats is carried in this state. In se- 
temperature of the autumn. The warm autumnal |veral towns we might mention, from twenty to fifty 
rains, in conjunction with those of summer, operate| thousand are annually made. Two establishments 
powerfully upon the temperature of the winter; and,|in Barre, those of Messrs, Woods and Lee, sent to 
consistently with this hypothesis, Mr. Knight asserts | market last year seventy-five thousand each. It is 
that he has observed, that, during the last forty years, |calculated that last year there were made in New 
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England nine hundred thousand, and the present 
year two millions, of this species of hats. They are 
sold for about $3 a dozen, and shipped to the south- 
ern states, and some to South America, where they 
form a favourite article of summer wear. 

[Boston Traveller. 


A French chemist has discovered that potatoes, 
one-third boiled, effectually supply the place of soap 
in washing linen, That their farina is a useful in- 
gredient in starch, has long been known. 


From the Liberator. 


THE OHILD’S EVENING HYMN, 


Father, while the daylight dies, 
Hear our grateful voices rise! 
For the blessings that we share, 
For thy kindness and thy care, 
For the joy that fills our breast, 
And the love that makes us blest, 
We thank thee, Father. 


For an earthly father’s arm, 

Shielding us from wrong and harm; 

For a mother’s watchful cares, 

Mingled with her many prayers; 

For the happy kindred band, 

Midst whose peaceful links we stand,— 
We bless thee, Father. 


Yet, while ’neath the evening skies, 

Thus we bid our thanks arise, 

Father! still we think of those, 

Who are bowed with many woes; 

Whom no earthly parents’ arm 

Can protect from wrong and harm,— 
The poor slaves, Father. 


Ah! while we are richly blest, 
They are wretched and distrest! 
Outeasts in their native land, 
Crush’d beneath oppression’s hand, 
Scarcely knowing even thee, 
Mighty Lord of earth and sea! 

Oh save them, Father! 


Touch the flinty hearts that long 
Have remorseless done them wrong; 
Ope the eyes that long have been 
Blinded to each guilty scene; 
That the slave—a slave no more— 
Grateful thanks to thee may pour, 

And bless thee, Father! 


E. M. C. 


HEBREW POETS. 


THE FRIEND. 


his armour. What unutterable sublimity do 
such bold personifications communicate to that 


|chapter in Habakkuk, commencing, God came 


from Teman—The Holy One from Mount Pa- 


ran. 


| The mountains saw Thee, and were troubled; 


| The overflowing of Waters passed away; 
The deep uttered his voice, 
It lifted up its hands on high. 


The sun and the moon stood still in their habitation; 
In the light of thine arrows they vanished, 
In the brightness of the lightning of Thy spear! 
| In indignation Thou didst march through the land, 
| In wrath Thou didst thrash the heathen. 
North Amer. Review. 


Composition for preserving Farmers’ Uten- 
sils. With three-fourths of a pound of rosin 
jin an iron kettle, melt three gallons of train 
| oil, and three or four rolls of brimstone; when 
| they are melted and become thin, add as much 
| Spanish brown or any other colour as you 
choose, ground up with oil in the usual way, 
as will give the colour you desire. Then lay 
}on a thin coat with a brush, and when dry lay 
jon another. This will preserve harrows, 
jploughs, carts, wagons, yokes, gate-posts, 
| weather-boards, shingles, &c. &c. many years 
ifrom the effects of the weather. It will also 
prevent the rain from injuring brick walls. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH, 25, 1831. 


In reference to the series of essays by J. 
|R. T. on the “Indian Languages and Penn- 
sylvania History,’ which lately appeared in 
this Journal, it may not yet be too late, al- 
| thoygh it would have been more opportune at 


indispensable to successful historical composi- 
tion, would undertake the task of preparing a 
history, embracing the whole period from the 
first settlement of the province to the present 
time. 


The yearly meeting of Rhode Island for New 
England commenced as usual with the meet- 
ing of ministers and elders at Portsmouth, on 
the 11th of the present month. A large pub- 
lic meeting was held there on first day, and 
also at Newport, attended by divers ministers 
from other parts. ‘The meeting for discipline 
began on second day at Newport, and termi- 
nated its sittings on sixth day, the 17th. Epis- 
tles were received from all the yearly meetings 
of Friends, and this very useful brotherly cor- 
respondence was continued by a return of 
similar addresses. ‘The state of their affairs, 
brought under review by reading the reports 
from the quarterly meetings, called forth the 
observations and counsel of the experienced 
members; and among the subjects of remark, 
the proper domestic and school education of 
children claimed a part, which was affection- 
ately and earnestly pressed upon parents, and 
the members at large. 

The great burthen which has for years rested 
upon North Carolina yearly meeting, in the 
care of a large number of coloured people, 
whom it is desirable to remove to other go- 
vernments, excited the sympathy of Friends; 
and a committee being forthwith appointed to 
receive the voluntary contributions of the mem- 
bers, a liberal amount was promptly subscrib- 
ed for the purpose. 

The meeting was largely attended, and its 
deliberations conducted with harmony, and 
closed with feelings of solemnity. 


Some time since, in several successive num- 


i the time, to remark, that we fully concur in| bers of Gould’s Advocate, the “ Testimony of 


| what appears to be among the objects of the 
writer, that it is desirable to awaken attention 
|to the expediency of a more full and perfect 
|history of Pennsylvania than has hitherto been 
attempted—a history, such as the dignity, im- 
portance, and interest of the subject manifest- 


the Society of Friends on the continent of 
America,” was rougl.ly attacked, and with the 
usual substitution of sophistry for sound argu- 
ment, which characterises Hicksite communi- 
cations. We have commenced in our present 
number, from the Miscellaneous Repository, 


The sacred poets never contemplated the|ly calls for, and adequate to the literary | the republication ofa reply to the attack, under 
glories of creation, but with the lively gratitude} pretensions which it should be our aim to!the head of “Hicksite Review Examined.” 


of sincere worshippers, delighted to witness|sustain. The labours of our Historical Socie- 
and to feel the all-pervading mercy of Jehovah. | ty have already in a high degree been success- 
The utterance of their ecstacy at the view of} ful in accumulating a rich mass of materials, 
the scene before them, was the fervent expres-| and the zeal and perseverance which have thus 
sion of real emotions. ‘They loved a minute|far marked their prdceedings, warrant the 
enumeration of its beauties, because it was aj expectation that they will not relax in their 
moving, animated picture of the glory and be-! efforts. We are persuaded, that, from the 
nevolence of God ; because their souls were| records, and other documentary and private 
moulded by its influence, their hearts were papers of our religious Society, a large acces- 
touched with human kindness, they sympathized | sion might be made to the materials for such a 
with the happiness of all animated nature, and| work, and are convinced, from evidences 
rejoiced to sing forth their grateful, involun-! which have been submitted to our inspection, 
tary praises to the Giver of good. that there are facts and incidents in the later 

There is scarcely an object of nature, which| period especially of our annals, with respect 
they do not personify. The sun, the moon, the| to which, and to their true bearing upon our 
stars, the winds, the clouds, the rain, are the| Society, it is highly important that a candid 
ministers and messengers of Jehovah. The! and faithful narrative should be given. On 
fields and the trees break forth into singing,\the whole, it does appear to us an object 
and even clap their hands for joy. ‘The moun-| which, as Pennsylvanians, we should have 
tains melt at His presence, or flee from His|much at heart, that some person of requisite 
wrath in terror; and the sun and the moon/ literary attainments, and possessed of that pe- 
hide themselves from the terrible flashing ofjculiar tact in selection and management 


In reading the article in the Advocate, we 
were shocked at the sentiments, which, in the 
eagerness to impugn the Testimony, were deve- 
loped, and the reply, we doubt not, will place 
their deformity, self-contradiction, and mis- 
representation, in full relief. 


An attentive correspondent has enabled us 
to offer for the gratification of our readers, 
under the head “ Sandwich Islands, in 1829,” 
some choice portions of a most-pleasing and 
interesting American publication, which has 
just made its appearance, to wit, the missionary 
Stewart's “ Visit to the South Seas,” &c. 

— 


ERRATUM—Last number, first page, the word 
“ and” in the fifth line of column first, to agree with 
he copy, should be placed after “ age,” at the end 
of that line. 
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